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ABSTRACT 

This booklet discusses the nature of learning 
disabilities and their impact for learning-disabled college students 
considering attending graduate school or entering the workplace. The 
information is presented through the personal stories of two 
learning-disabled young adults, one vho was identified as learning 
disabled in elementary school and the other in college. Their stories 
appear on the left side of each two-page section, and general 
information related to their experience follows on the facing 
right-hand page. The information provided covers the following 
topics: adjusting to a learning disability? common problems of LD 
adults in college and beyond; finding and understanding diagnostic 
evaluations; strategies for success; taking advantage of LD services; 
roadblocks to success; career planning and pre-work experience; 
graduate school; choosing the right career; strategies for finding 
jobs; avoiding and handling problems on the job; compensation and 
accommodation on the job; disclosure; and understanding one's rights. 
A resource list of college entrance exams, directories, organizations 
and support centers, taped texts, and publications concludes the 
booklet, stapled to the center of the booklet is a pamphlet by Susan 
Little titled "An Employer's Guide to Learning Disabilities, " which 
describes learning disabilities and outlines employers' legal duties 
in interviewing applicants and supervising employees. (JDD) 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES, GRADUATE SCHOOL, AND CAREERS 

The Student's Perspective 

What h:ip|)cns alter college? Is grai!iialc scIkh)! a realistic |H)ssil)iliiy for a sUulcnl with a learning 
disabiliiy? What about getting a job in the real world? Arc there things you should be doing right now, 
while you're still an undergraduate? These questions are addressed in this booklet, a sequel to College 
and the High School Student with Learning Disabilities: The Student's Perspective, and arc discussed 
iniennsofthcpcrsonalstoriesoftwolcamingdisablcdyoungadults,SandyandPat.Theirstoriesapp or 
on the left side ol cach two-page section ol Uiis booklet. General information relatcti to their experience 
follows oil the facing page at the right. 

Tlirough their own descriptions of their experiences in undergraduate and graduate school and in the 
workplace, we can see the persistent nature of learning disabilities. The difficulties which LD adults 
continue to have in processing information can significantly alTcct performance in college and at work. 
Although learning disabilities do not go away, the way they manifest themselves may change. Never- 
theless, they needn't prevent you from being successful in college or on \i\c job, if you arc willing to 
unckirstand your particular learning disability and to develop compensatory strategies. As you begin to 
consider career options, it is also important to plan ahead and seek out assistance. 

llic tninsiiion Irom uiulcrgnuhiaic to graihiaie si;Iiim)I, or from college to woik, is ilillicult enough for 
any student and especially difficult for students with learning disabilities. These iransiUon Umes often 
generate feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. In addition, many teachers and most employers do not 
understand learning disabilities. They perceive learning disabled individuals as being careless, lazy, or 
stupid. 

In the past, frustrated LD students often dropped out of college or quit their jobs. I oriunately, over the 
past ten years considerable progress has been made in providing services to Icaniiiig disabled students 
al die undergraduate level. For diose who are grailuating from college, graduate school and the 
workplace have become the new frontiers. This booklet is specifically directed to LD college students 
who are about to find themselves on these frontiers, but it should also be of interest to Uieir parents, 
college professors, LD specialists and Disabled Student Service (DSS) providers, personal and career 
counselors, and employers. It discusses the nature of learning disabilities as well as the impact of a 
disability in college and on the job. A special scctiori, which can be pulled out of the booklet and given 
to employers, includes an explanation of legislation governing the employment of learning disabled 
individuals. 

If you are a college student thinking about graduate school or that first job after graduation, you should 
do some preliminary planning while you are still incollege. Now is the time to gather information as well 
as todevelop compensatory strategies and to improve basic skills. Your learning disability doesn't have 
to keep yi)u from reaching yonr goals. We this booklet will help you take the next step. 




"LD doesn't go 
away... 



SANDY: "Hi. I'm Siiiuly. Allliough I have w Iciirniiii; dis- 
abiliiy, I graduated from college a lew years ago. and now 
I'm ill ii managcmeni training program lor a lairly large cor- 
|H)ration. I only lound out alH)ut my learning disability in 
college. I was never a great student in high school, but I did 
fairly well. I had lots of energy and covered up my problems. 
But college was a stmggle. It was a shock because the 
workload was so heavy, and I nearly flunked out. Fortu- 
nately, I was told about the college LD program by one of 
my professors. He said he thought I might have a learning 
disability because my |Xjrl'omumcc in class was so much 
better than my tests. That's because of my memory prob- 
lems. 1 can see now that 1 was different even as a kid, and my 
learning disability has been with me all my life, But in grade 
school and high school I could hide it because the demands 
weren't too great. You know, it's difHcult when you get all 
(he way Uirough college and even grad school, and slill have 
that inner struggle— it's always there. I fell really great about 
making it all the way through grad school, but now that I'm 
working, the stmggle is slill there. I don't think it ever goes 
away. As it is, you just have (o Icani lo deal with it. You have 
to be able to say, 'It's OK.'" 

PAT: "My name is Pat. When 1 was in grade .school, I had a 
lot of trouble learning how to read, so ever since I was a kid 
I've known I had problems. My Lb is moving into a new 
phase now that I'm going to graduate from college. liven 
though I have pretty significant reading and spelling prob- 
lems, in college I've learned how to crank out everything. I 
know what to do and how to do it lor each professor, I've 
gotten in such a nice pattem that I could tell myself, 'I'm not 
learning disabled. Things arc going OK. I'm not hitting any 
walls.' And now suddenly it's like.. .boom boom, the prob 
lems didn't go away. They're there. I sort of forgot that they 
were there. But when 1 go into the workplace, my LD will be 
earned right along with me. And ihai little voice inside me 
that u.scd to say, 'You're a lailuiv willi scIuh»I,' is .sortol 
saying, 'Well, how are you ever going to get tlirough the real 
world?" 
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ADJUSTING TO YOUR LEARNING DISABILITY 



As ihc stories ol Sanily uiul P.ii illiisl/iilc, lairiiing (hsahililics doii'l gi) away iiiiil dial is diHicuk lo 
iicccpi. especially aficr experiencing success in college. Wlwn you're used lo a siiuaiion, your learning 
disabiliiy may noigci in your way very much, l-'or irisiance, m college you've IcamctI lo budget your time 
so you can complete all your assigned readings. But ilien in graduate school you'll l)c faced with a new 
situation where there are many more readings required. Your disability and the accompanying fear of 
failure surface once again. 

The |)cr.si.sicnce ofa leaniint; disability makes iransilional times particularly difficult. You don'l know 
what to expect. Specifically, you don't know how your learning disability will affect your ability to 
accomplish new tasks. Sometimes the effect is the same— for instance, you have the same spelling 
problems in graduate school that you had as an undergraduate. At other umcs. new situations will involve 
problems you nevci anticipated, such as unexpected difficulty in accurately filling phone orders. To 
make transitional times easier, try to: 

Dndersliiiul your strengths and weaknesses. Research on employment outcomes lor adults witli 
learning disubiliues has found that a major difference between those who were successfully and 
unsiicccs Ay employcil was soll-uiulerstaiiding. A learning disability affects die ability to process 
mgoing and outgoing informauon. You need to understand how it affects your ability to process 
information. If you have difficulty processing auditorially, particularly in hearing differences between 
Mmilar sounds and words, you will probably have difficulty with a job requiring a lot of telephone work. 
If you're g(HK| at expressing yourself orally, you might consider a job in .siilcs. Since your individual 
strengths and weaknesses chiuigc or arc affected by new situations, Uaiisitions arc the times to review 
previous testing or consider being retested. 

Plan ahead. Transitional times arc difficult because you don't know what to expect. However by 
planning ahead, you can get a better idea of what graduate school or your job will be. (ike. 

• Find out which graduate schools have already had learning disabled students enrolled and w hat types 
of accommodaUon have been made. Resource information about graduate schools is listed at the end 
of the booklet. 

• Visit classes taught in the graduate program in which you are interesied. If |K)ssible usk to kxik at 
course syllabi to Imd out the assignments and tests as well as the amount of reading and wriUuK 
required. ° 

• Fintl out wlK-ihcr inien),sl.ips are available in ilie ty|)e of work in which y„u are inieresinl or whether 
volunlecriiig lo help an e.npk)yer would be possible. Ity doing this, you can Imd out more about 
specilic job reqinremeni.-i and how your learning disability might affect your ability to complete your 
responsibilities. 
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"/ am an adult 
with LD... 



SANDY: "I have auditory processing problems which 
parliciilarly affect my ntteiilion span- it's very shon. I have 
a very high level of energy, hut that also means Kns of 
anxiety. I gel tense; Uierc is a lot of stress. 1 also have some 
insomnia. I'm very active; I can't sit still. And also 1 have 
memory problems. I can't rely on my memory for deadlines 
or things I have to do. My memory also affects working with 
numbers. I cannot add or subtract in my head. It is impos- 
sible to remeinlxirthe nusnbers. I have to sit down and do it 
longhand or wilii a calculator. Al.so, if I have to read some- 
thing, i have to read it over again to really retain it. 

"When I leamcd about my LD, I didn't want to admit it at 
first. I thought LD meant some type of retardation, and so the 
idea was very offensive. And then I realized it's OK. A 
learning disability is OK to have because you can still learn. 
I thought there was something wrong with me, when really 
Uierc was just something wrong with the way 1 learn. But 
admitting it was the biggest struggle; then the worst was 
over. It lx;can»e easy becau.se for the first time I really 
wanted to leam, whereas before I didn't push myself to do 
things for myself. But you have to rccogni/.e that this is sort 
of like Alcoholics Anonymous. First tlnng you have to do is 
say, 'Hey, I've got a problem. V/hat am I going to do alx)ut 
ilV" 

PAT: "I'm dyslexic. 1 can't 'hear' the sounds of the letters, 
or tell them apart. Phonics was always so hard, a ui.saster. 
People would say, 'Sound it out,' but I couldn't. So spelling 
is very difficult for mc too. And that of course leads into my 
writing. I often leave out words or write letters or numbers in 
the wrong order. I also have difficulty wilii enunciating 
words, pronouncing them. 

"I.D is so conlradictor;. In .school, they were always saying, 
'We know you're bright. We know j ju'rc intelligent, but 
your grades aren't .showing that. What's happening?' Or they 
would say, 'You're lazy; you're not trying hard enough.' I 
guess I always heard that. It was a constant fight with my 
dad. He'd say, 'Sound it out! So ind it out!' And 1 kept trying 
to tell him, 'I don't hear it,' and gelling nowhcn; wilh all of 
that. So there was an immense amount ol frustration." 
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COMMON PROBLEMS OF LD ADULTS (IN COLLEGE AND BEYOND) 



Sandy's and Pal's siorics describe the difficully ihai U)cy have had undcrsuiriding iheir learning disabili- 
ties, which in lum leads lo a lolof anxiety and frustration. It's difficult lo understand why some things 
arc so hard while others arc relatively easy. Since graduate school and the workplace arc now the new 
frontiers for understanding and accommodating learning disabilities, it is especially important for you 
to be as clear as possible about the nature of learning disabilities in general, as well ijs about your own 
specific disability. 

Abilities a»id skills in adults with baming disabilities continue to vary signilkanUy: an individual uho 
is highly verbal with an excellent vocabulary has difficully spelling elementary level words required lo 
complete a sa/cs report, someone who learns very well audiiorially has difficulty reading a computer 
training manual, and so on. Each LD individual has a unique combination of suengths and weaknesses, 
but in every case the deficits adversely impact performance, Forcxample, a visual perceptual deficit may 
interfere directly with reading and indirectly with writing and other skills. Although ihey have average 
or even su|)cnor inielli^'cnce, l.I) adults cx|)crience jiroblems in one or more of the following areas; 
reading, writing, math, oral language, study skills, and social skills. Often, their leiiming disabiliiies arc 
inconsisieni or s|x>radic, causing problems oneday but not the next. Similarly, they may cause problems 
in only one specific area or in many areas. 

As you know, the causes of learning disabilities are still not clearly undersUxxi, but ihey are presumed 
to involve ncurophysiological dysfunctions. F.ven so, it is important Co note lhat students who receive 
appropriate services can minimize many of these deficits and can Icani to improve basic skills and to 
coinf)cnsaic for other problems. 

It is also iiiiportiini lo a-cogni/e whiil learning disabilities arc noL They are not forms of menial 
rcuirdationorcnioiional disorder, and they arc not the result of cultural or ethnic differences. Adults who 
arc educationally undcq)reparal or who come from a different language background may have some of 
the same surface problems that LD individuals have, especially with spoken or writien language. 
However, ihcsc problems arc not the result of a processing deficit, and thus such individuals are not 
learning disabled. 
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"/fs an ongoing 
challenge.,. 



SANDV: *'As I siiiil. I only (ouiuloul ulxnU iny learning 
disability in college. I was referred to the university LD 
program and they did some testing. I1ie evaluation helped* 
because even tliough it was two long days of testing, seeing 
the results made me realize thaf. I really didn't know a lot of 
Ihings I needed to know. Specific things, like I was having 
trouble witli memorizing factual data, retaining things in 
memory, and things like that. They shared the results with 
me, and it was a big help to me to actually see it. h kind of 
made mc more motivated to say, *I think I can leam that/** 

PAT; "My LO was diagnosed a while ago, but Tm still 
working on understanding it. YouVe got to leam to know 
yourself. That's really important because that's where it all 
begins, with yourself. Anything I learned about my LD, my 
strengths and weaknesses, that's paramount. That's really 
imporlunl. (*or instance, I always Iclt very dumb. I Icll thai I 
didn't try hare! enough, and that I. ..you know, that there must 
be something wrong with me. Even when I did well on 
somctliing, I kept thinking, 'Sure, sure. No, I'm la/y. No. 
I'm lazy. ' When I was retcsted in college, that was the first 
time I lelt tliat there were some things that I could grab on to. 
FinaJly someone said to me, 'Here's what the problems arc, 
and hcrc*s what we've got to work willi.* That was the lirsi 
time I felt sort of a sense of hope, fcU sort of positive. And I 
said to myself, 'Well, maybe you aren't dumb.* There's a 
sense of relief to be able to say to somebody, 'I can^t sound it 
out.* It's a relief to say, 'It's not thai I'm not trying. I really 
can 't do that, or it's going to take me an extra long lime to do 
that, or it's extremely hard, or I'm still learning how to do 
that.' it's good to bo able to say there's a Reason lor it. I'm 
siill working on knowln{» myxcH better, but ai least I linally 
riMli/al that I'm not ju.si dunth!'' 
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FINDING AND UNDERSTANDING DIAGNOSTIC EVALUATIONS 

Since soir-uiuicr.smiiding is cmic key lo success in your career, yon will wani lo know as much as |H)ssible 
about your strengths and weaknesses. Appropriate diagnosUc tcstingcan help you gain insights into how 
you process information and how youcoinpensaic when tasks are diflicult. Seek out assistance from your 
LD specialist or a faculty member with expertise in learning disabilities in order to help you understand 
previous diagnosUc cvaluaUons. There arc several reasons why you might want to consider being 
reevaluated: previous testing may be oid and your abiliUes may have changed, prior testing may not have 
answered all of your questions, you may want to understand more about yourself, or you may want 
Additional oi different kinds of information for making decisions about graduate school ami careers. 

In any case, ii is important to fmd someone who is qualified to diagnose learning disabiliUes. Check with 

your coiicg?.'sDisabledStudentServicesoffice.IfthcydonotprovidediagnosUcservices,youcan locate 
qualified individuals by calling or writing for referrals from associations that serve people with learning 
(li.sabiliiics. A list of such sissociaiions is at ihc end ol ihis booklet. 

In addition U) helping you understand your specific learning disabiliiy, the puqwse of a diagnostic 
cvaluaUon is to make recommendations »Jiat will help you me^t educational and career goals. Therefore, 
It IS importani to make sure certain types of information will be included in the evaluation by asking the 
following questions when selecting die diagnostician: 

• Will your diagnosis clearly define my su-cngihs and weaknesses? 

• Will your report of testing be written in language that 1 will be able to undersiiind and explain to 
professors or employers? 

• Will your report include ways in which my learning disability may affect me in school or on the job? 

• Will your report include specific suggestions and recommendations for remediation and for learning 
compensatory techniques? 

• Can you help me find an LD specialist after the diagnosis who is qualified to provide remediauon and 
help with acquiring compensatory skills? 

• Are you willing to have a conference wiih both the LD siHXialisi and me to discuss the results of 
testing? 

• How nniclulo ynii diarj-c? Will my medical insnrancc cover the cosLs lesiing? D.) yon have a slidini- 
stale? " 

• Do you have a list of relcrenees? 

After Uie testing, as the results are being explained to you, be sure you understand your strengths and 
weaknesses, and the way your learning disability will affect you in graduate school and on the job. 
Discuss these issues with your diagnostician. Together you can determine the compensatory siralegies 
and basic skills remediation that arc best for you. 
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"ID affects 
academics... 



SANDY: *Thc whole time 1 was in school this cloud came 
with me. and I never learned how to get rid of it. Some of the 
classes Tve taken i really enjoyed, but ycl I never really 
learned how to enjoy school. There was a lOt ol apprehen- 
sion, anxiety Just fear. 

**My attention problems made it dilficult for me to concen- 
trate in class. It was hard to stay focused, to be aware. 1 
missed a lot of what went on around me, because I was 
trying to listen and take notes at the same time. When I was 
studying, it was difficult to pay attention long enough to 
absorb llie material. I could read the same paragraph over 
and over and over and not even realize I didn't understand. 
Or sometimes I thought I understood it and then went to 
class and found out I was totally off base. Also, at home, I 
often did lots of little things but never got one thing com- 
pleted; I spent a lot of time just spinning my wheels, whether 
it was cleaning the house or doing the laundry or doing 
homework." 



PAT: "Because of my dyslexia. I read very slowly. I can't sit 
down and read a chapter an hour like other students who 
retain it all and walk away. The way things arc said in books 
is not how I learn. If I hear someone explain things, or if I 
actually experience somelliing. that is the way I Icam best. 
But Tve begun to realize that if 1 sit in a class aiul listen. Til 
get so much out of it that I donU even worry about taking 
notes, ril get more out of it by listening in class and then to 
the I make. 

''My spelling interferes with writing tests and pafxrrs. And I 
leave out words, or lransjx)se words when I write. Tve maile 
good progress in learning how to organize my papenj. 
express my ideas, and say things clearly, but the spelling and 
grammar errors arc still there. I do use a computer with a 
spell check, and it's great. esf)eciaily for revising. But the 
spell check only takes me so far. It gives you all tiiese 
possibilities, and I'm like..! don't know. like, pick one!" 
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STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESS 



Hero arc some slraicgics for success in college dial will also help yoii when you cnicr tf.c world of work 
Many graduates aiuibutc success on ihe job to using the sa-ne compensatory strategies that they found 
helpful in college. 

Study Habits and Work Methods 

• Use a calendar to maintain a Umeline for completing requirements and a schedule for study and free 
time. 

• Review all returned assignments and exams to analyze errors. 

• Maintain a quiet, organized environment for studying. 

• Organize your notebooks for handouts, class notes, and book noies for each course. 

• Record lectures with a lajK; recorder that has a counter. Listening lo the entire lecture again is very 
tmie- consummg. Set Uie counter U) zero at the beginning of class and jot down the number in the 
margin of your notes when you have difficulty understanding the material. Review notes immediately 
after class and add information as needed. 

• Gather and organize all materials before starting a study session. 

• Break long or difficult tasks into shorter, more manageable steps. 

Tesl-laking 

Develop mnemonic devices for memorizing lists. 

• Organize your time and begin studying early so you don't have to cram. 
" Answer easier questions first. 

• Take advantage of the full time allotted. 

• cxamsf mw'if'cations when appropriate (e.g.. extended time, private room, oral 
Reading 

Break reading assignments down into manageable sections. Plan for unhurried study time so you can 
read, rc-read, and react lo the text. 

• Use recordal textbooks. 
Maintain a list of difficult terms in a personal glossary, 
Develop a system for taking notes when reading. 

• Try to read assignments bolli before and al tcr the lectures. 
Use helpful textbook features (introductory paragraphs, summaries, questions, charts, graphs). 

Wrillen Language 

• Be sure you understand the writmg assignment. Do not guess or assume what is required 

• Ch(X)sc a topic you will enjoy writing about. 

r-ocus carefully; beware of a subject that is too broad or tcx) narrow. 
Consider talking your ideas into a ia|)c recoaJer l>efore you start to write. 
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SANDY: "I can't tell you what a struggle it was at school not 
to get discouraged when I saw someone else just breezing 
through when I had worked so hard. Even as a kid I always 
thought the other children were smarter than I was. I always 
felt...when it came to school, 1 always felt inadequate. 

"I would say that anybody with LD who is thinking of going 
to graduate school, or into a profession, really would be 
"LD SiffCCtS helped by counseling. Otherwise you won't have the strength 

to get through. When I look back, I think I must have been a 
SClf'GStCCIYI.., teacher's worst nightmare. I was hyperactive, and I would 

always raise my hand and then not remember the answer. 
Your self-esteem really suffers. II would be easy to quit, just 
not make it. My counseling sessions helped nje deal with 
those feelings and gave me the confidence ! needed. And 
also it helps you deal with the stress. If you have to live with 
the stress and fnistration on a daily basis, it's your family 
that suliers. They have to live with you, anil you can't take it 
out on them." 

PAT: "I think every time I sit down to study I say to myself, 
•OK, forget the past; you have to start clean today.' You 
know, I've maintained straight B's and A's in college, but I 
don't feel successful. I must say that I feel like a failure at 
school, I've really tried to adjust my thinking there. But 
there's tliis little voice from the past that says, * You can do 
more. Try harder.' You know, all those years in school really 
take their toll. 1 don't give up. If there's anything I don't do 
it's give lip, bill yot"'.sc!l-estceni really takes a beating. 

"I had counseling lor a while just to cope with tilings that 
went on a long time ago that I never really dealt willi. After I 
was tested in college, I think I went through a whole phase of 
being angry. Angry at hearing from teachers lor yea "s, 
'You're not trying; you're lazy.' I started to remember all 
the stuff that had happened for twelve years, and there was 
just a lot of anger and resentment. And you always want to 
find someone to blame, but there is no one to blame. You just 
have to deal with it. In counseling, you can work through all 
that, and it helped me immensely." 
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STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESS (Continued) 



• Consider carclully lliosc hm clcincnis ol* wriling: 

Organization, Have an introductory paragraph with a thesis statement. Include three, four, or more 
paragraphs of support for the thesis. End with a brief concluding stalcmenl. 
Development. Be sure to fulfill what you promised in the introduction. Use transitional words as you 
move from one point to the next. 

Style. Use appropriate language and different kinds of sentences. 

Mechanics. Use commas and apostrophes correctly. Capitalize proper nouns and first words in 
sentences. Use semicolons but be sure of their usage. Be sure subjects and verbs agree. Write full 
sentences, not fragments. 

• Use a mulliplc-stcp prwfrcmhng process, rcaihuy ihronj-h once lor end |)nnclu;ilii)n, then once for 
capilali/atiou, then once for speMing, etc, 

• Read your work aloud. 

• Exchange assignments with a friend and proofread each other's wriling. 

• Develop a checklist to monitor punctuation, capitalization, and grammar. 

• Maintain a |)cr.sonal iist of difficult words for correct spelling. 

• Use auxiliary aids such as a word proces.sor or the Franklin S|>cllcr. 

• Let the work •*cool ofr for as long as possible; tlien go back and review. 

Mathematics 

• Develop a basic checklist to help you inspect math work for computational and prcKcss errors. 

• Use a color-coding system to make yourself aware of mathematical signs in written calculations, and 
monitor all work carefully for errors in operations. 

• Use a calculator for maximum speed and accuracy. 

• For difficult word problems, look for vocabulary clues to idenufy the correct operations. 

• Hstimalc the answer Ixilorc working out the exact .solution. 

• If you have u^ouble with minus signs or other algebraic symbols, circle them in red so thai you pay 
closer attention to them. 

Counseling 

na:auscofyour lcarningdisal)ih7,you may con»clocollegcu)rcnicrlhcjobn»aiket with nu)re concerns 
than other |)eople have. Coping with problems takes tremendous energy, and that effort often interferes 
with reaching your goal. There is no reason to feet tliat you have to struggle alone with your problems. 
Personal counseling is well worth the investment in time. It can help you to overcome feelings of being 
fnisu^aied, stuck, or helpless, as well as to recognize strengths and identify opportunities. 

• Seek out counseling through your college's counseling services. 

• Attend workshops on such topics as test anxiety and handling sUess. 

• Participate in support groups with other students willi learning disabilities. 

• If appropriate, consider family counseling. 
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^^Getting help 
can make the 
difference... 



SANDY: *i first found out about ihc university LD program 
when I was referred for testing. They helped me learn ways 
to compensate for my attention problems, to work on my 
skills, and to bring my writing level up. The program was a 
lot of mental support as well as helping you work through 
yourleaming disability. Everybody needs that kind of 
support to keep going. II also helped to leach me to know 
niyscir. You've gol lo lc;mi lo know yoniwll. so when you 
gel out in IIk* world, in Ihc job maikcl, you can deal will) 
your problems realistically. 

*1n the program, the one-on-one sessions were the most 
helpluL I needed that individual attention. I needed to work 
on those skills with just one ()erson. She made mc feel com- 
fortable, because she understood my struggle. H I hadn't felt 
comfortable. I wouldn't have been able to do it. Joining the 
program made me grow up a lot. I grew from within and 
educationally as well.** 

PAT: **rvc learned lo use accommodations to work around 
my problems. I bring a tape recorder to all my classes. I 
listen belter than 1 read. ;uid I retain belter when I just listen, 
so gelling books on tape really helped me to get through my 
classes and do well. 

"I also talk to my professors directly about my l-D. Some- 
limes pn)rcssors are suspicious iKcau.se sludcnls play games » 
like not coming to class and so on. So if you go on up Uiere 
and just tell the professor you*ve got dyslexia, he looks at 
you ;uid says. 'That*s just iinother excuse, buddy. Get your 
hcmework in on time/ What I would do in order to build up 
a trusting relationship between the teacher and myself is this: 
right from tlie beginning of the semester. I would make sure I 
had a spotless attendance record and sit in the front row so 
the teacher knew me. And I participated in class. That builds 
trust like you can*t believe. Sit in the front row and partici- 
pate, because that shows ih n that you *re eager and you 
want to be part of the class. And the teachers remember you 
after that too. A few weeks into the semester, you get up 
Ihcrc and you say. *lley, Tve got this pmblem. It prevents 
\\\c (mm doing such nnd such, so I need lo lake my lesis 
unlimed.* And if Ihe prolessor has queslions. you bring in 
Ihe KD su|)fX)ri program.'* 
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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF LD SERVICES 



II is important to take advanUigcs of services and auxiliary aids iJial can assist you with your learning 
disability. To do this you should: 

«e aware oflhe different types of services. (1) Most colleges offer such services as tutoring, writing 
labs, and math centers thai arc open to all students. (2) Most colleges also offer "access services" 
(auxiliary aids such as taped books and course modifications such as extended time on tests). These are 
usually provided by the Disabled Student Services ofHce, which serves all students with special needs. 
(3) Some colleges provide programs specifically designed for LD students. Some of these LD programs 
focus on compensatory strategies, such as learning how to use a tape recorder to supplement noteiaking, 
OtiJcr.even more comprehensive LD programs not only develop compensatory strategies butaJso offer 
remediation or work on basic skills. It is important to understand your own needs so you can seek out 
the most appropriate services. 

Make the most of the services available. Students at a college with only access services need to let the 
personnel in the DSS office know what arrangements they need. Since you must take complete 
responsibility for requesting services, you must not only understand your needs but also be able to 
communicate them . Students who wil I be working in programs especially designed for LD students need 
to develop a partnership with their LD specialists. That means discussing your academic progress, 
problems that may arise, and specific kinds of help you may need. Let your LD specialist know if there 
i.s confusion over an assignment, a problem understanding a lecture, or jxsrsonal problems that interfere 
wiUj studymg. Togedicr you will developacademic strategics and skills, share infonnation,and plan how 
best to u.se the lime in LD sessions. Your LD specialist can work jointly with you and a career counselor 
They cat. help you consider how your learning disability might affect you on the job and what kinds of 
accommodations might be reasonable. 

Talk to your professors. Ik prepared to describe how your learning disability will interfere in a 
particular class and »hc types of accommodaUons you may need. For example, spelling problems may 
interfere with your ability to take good notes, write reports, and take essay exams. Timing is important 
Don't catch your professors a minute before class. Also, talk to them before you arc having serious 
problems. Surprise revelations are often interi)rctcd by teachers as excuses. 

Never lose sight of the important" of independence. Accommodations and compensatory strategies 
may be necessary and important, but i! is easy to become overly dependent on them. It is important to 
know when a compensatory sUategy is no longer necessary. For example, a student who has been 
workmg on reading skills may be able to reduce dependence on taped books. Someone whose wriUng 
skills have improved may no longer need extended time on essay jests, Another indication of 
independence is the ability to be one's own advocate (e.g., contacting your professors to obtain testing 
accommodations, or ordering your own books on tajx;). 
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SANDY: •'In school I had a tendency to gel overwhelmed 
and give up. It was frustrating to sit next to other students 
who didn*t seem to have as much trouble. U was rruslrating 
to see students who didnU even study Tor exams do well. 
And I tended to say. 'I canU do this. It's not worth iC It's 
hard !o keep going and reali/.e you just have lo j.o for it. The 
I l>pn)grani rciilly Iic*I|k*iI inc grow in ihis way I allow 
myself more time now, whereas before 1 wouldn't admit 
^ . there was a problem. Before, I wouldn't admit that I needed 

A ttltUuCS C3n get maybe three times as long to read a chapter as other people. 
^ So I wouldn't take the lime, and my grades suffered. Now I 

in your lell myself I need lo lake the lime lo accomplish what ! want. 

1 plan ahead and make the lime I need. 



"Also because of my attention problems, I was very disor- 
gani/x^d. As I said, I tended to spin my wheels. But for a long 
time I just wouldn't face what that meant. Because I have a 
lot of energy, I could lell myself I was being very productive. 
But most of my energy was wasted; it wa.sn'l focu.sed. Now 
I've learned lliat I have to lake the time to plan tilings out and 
u.se some of that energy lo miike a plan and slick lo it " 

PAT: "When I first came lo college, I was convinced I had lo 
do everything unassisted, but 1 found out that I didn't have 
the tools to do tfial. That little voice in my head was still 
there saying, 'You're lazy. You have lo try harder.' 1 tlioughl 
if I just worked hard enough, tried hard enough, put in 
enough hours, I could make it. 1 ended up driving myself lo 
exhaustion. I still have to work on that—I'm still a work- 
aholic. But now with tlie LD program's assistance, 1 have 
developed ways to make things belter for me. like taping my 
lectures." 
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ROADBLOCKS TO SUCCESS 



When Sandy and Pal Icokcd back upon ihcir (irsi years in college, ihey rcali/.cd thai certain attiludesand 
behaviors crcaicd menial roadblocks ihai inierfcrcd wiih success. For instance: 

Not facing up to your learning disability. Many LD siudcnis arc like Pal. Gelling special help is 
difficult, bccau.sc they want to do it "on their own." However, refusing help keeps you from learning 
strategies and skills that will make you a more effective learner. 

Avoiding liarU work. It's just human nature to want to locus m what you do most easily and lo avoid 
working on problem areas. CuUing classes is another way of avoiding hard work. Bui problems won'l 
disappear, and ignoring ihcm prevents future success. The key is Hnding a balance between capitalizing 
on your strengths and working on your problem areas. It's not desirable lo work only on your disability. 
Bui neglecting ii can hinder you later on. 

Being afraid lo lake reasonable risks. Ifsalso human nature to lakecourses that are nolsochallenging 
for you. If you arc good in art, but have difficulty wriUng papers, it's much easier to take anoUier art 
ccHirsc. Agam, the key is Hnding a balance between the satisfacUon of doing well in an easier class and 
taking a reasonable risk in a more challenging one. 

Setting unrealistic goals. Students who set unrealistic expectaUons create situations that prevent 
success. Getting involved in too many college activities interferes with important study ume for classes. 
Enrolling in acourse that you aren't prepared lor can result in frustration and failure. Advisors, Disabled 
StudenLs' Service providers, and LD support personnel can help you develop and coordinate realistic 
short-term and long-term go:ils. 

C liangiug atiiiiHlcs like llicsc is nut easy, but you have lo try lo do so il you wanl lo Ik; sutccsshil. 11 you 
recognize any of them in yourself, you can: 

Find someone to talk to. A counselor, LD sup|M)rt |)cr.son, advisor, professor, or relative can help you 
sort Uimgs out. Realize ttiat you don't have to face your problems and concerns alone. 

lU'cogiii/e your streiigllis, both personal and acadtiiiic. Ii's jusi as imjwrumi lo uiulcrsiand what you 
do well as it is to understand your leaming disability. 

Feel comfortable with yourself.Think of yourself asa person who happens to have a learning disability, 
rather than just as a learning disabled person. Don't let your leaming disability color your whole life! 
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SANDY: **Looking back. I would say students should start 
thinking about careers ihe day tliey walk in the door of the 
university. Plan ahead. That's really important. You need to 
think about what you want to do with your life and what you 
have to do to get to that goal. Goal setting is so important— I 
can't stress that enough. 

''You also have to know how your LD is going to all'cct you 
in the workplace. I had an internship my senior year in 

n hink now Hbout ^ollcge, and it helped me Icam how lo comjKnsale lor my 

memory problems. ! was the only person who wrote down 

yOUt CUfCCV... everything that had to be done, because I can't depend on my 

memory. I would constantly be walking around with my 
calendar to check times and dales and deadlines so tliat I 
could meet the goals. My computer was pasted with those 
post-it notes. Deadlines were stuck all over the front of llie 
computer. I had to push them aside so I could see the screen. 

"My short attention spiin als ) affects mc at work. Even 
though I really want to pay attention. I'm very easily dis- 
tracted. I have meetings with other people, and I don't want 
them to think I'm drifting off. but I do. and then I miss what 
they say. And I don't want lo have to ask what I missed. So 
that is anollicr struggle. I'm still working on that one." 

PAT: *lfyou can work pari lime while you're in school, it 
helps you learn about your LD. I worked in a shoe store part 
lime to put myself through school. I'm very verbal so I 
started oil in sales, but now Tm starling lo move more into 
the ofllcc and management of llie store. I have real trouble 
with the tickets, adding a slack of tickets. I can't keep the 
columns straight, or I leave out numbers. 

'1 also worked for a while with tlie senior citi/ens. And a lot 
of that was oral— working with them, arranging activities, 
doing publicity— but some of it was written, too. And that's 
where I started lo have problems. My writing had lots of 
syntactical problems and spelling errors. So I would do lots 
of little favors for one of the secretaries, and she would read 
the releases and announcements and things I had to write. It 
worked out fine then. But it shows how my learning disabil- 
ity can give me imuble with work." 
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CAREER PLANNING AND PRE-WORK EXPERIENCE 



Gaining career- rclaicd experience prior lo graduation provides valuable informalion and will make you 
morecompcuuvewhcnyou begin your job search Jlwillgiveyouasense of how your learning disaW 
will show up at work. Several services offered by many college career-planning programs arc worth 
considering: 

Individual Career Counseling: Meet with a career counselor lo discuss goals for employment alter 
college. This is the lime lo discuss your interests, values, strengths, and weaknesses. It is important to 
consider your l(!;irning disability right from the beginning stages ^^f tlie job search. Take along a copy of 
your diagnostic report or ask your LD specialist U) meet with y. u and the career counselor. With the 
coordinated assistance of the LD specialist and the career counselor, you can learn how to explain your 
learning disability to future employers if you decide to disclo.se it. 

Aptitude Testing and Interest inventories: Sometimes cara'r counselors will encourage you to take 
aptitude tests or complete interest inventories. By answering questions th.-^^ address your interests, 
values, and skills, these tests will then identify careers which appear to be best suited for you. Although 
these tests may provide a beginning for determining career goals that you never considered before, it's 
important it keep them in proper perspective. One or two tests cannot predict your luturc. 

Pre- Work Experience: Contact your career counseling center for help with obtaining work experience 
during the summer or interscssion, or part-time work during school sessions. If you can't find paid work 
that interests you» consider volunteering. Try to find work expcriciKe in your area of interest. For 
exiiniple, if you Ve majoring in education, you may want lo work in a day care cenier. A business major 
might seek a job in tlie college's business oUice. A student majoring in sociology or psychology or 
interested in the field of counseling could volunteer to be a college admissions rcpresenuiti ve who meets 
with pr()S|)eclive siudcnl:;. 

Mentor Programs: Those programs match students with individuals irom the working world who can 
act as role models as wcl I as provide information and support with respect to career goals. Mentors who 
have a learning disability are especially effective because they can also help you understand how they 
overcame problems to achieve career goals. 

Job Hunt Clubs: It's never too early lo start thinking about finding that first job after college. Job hunt 
clubs provide group support and structured activities that will help you develop job search techniques 
and skills for writing resumes and for interviewing. 

Job Shadowing: By **shadowing'' (observing) someone working in the specific area in which you are 
interested, you can more fully understand the work requirements, skills needed, and the potential impact 
of your learning disiibilily. Hie cara-r counselor or LD support person may l)c able to help you identify 
someone whoin you could shadow. 
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''Cra J school is 
a challenge... 



SANDY: "In some wiiys, graduiilc school w;is c;isicr than 
college, but harder in oihcn>. My memory was more of a 
problem when I was an undergrad, less so in graduate school. 
In undergrad. I had mostly objective tests. I did much better 
on es.say tests tlian I would do on irue-falsc or multiple 
choice tests. Thcy'w much vmk upon the level of ideas in 
grad school and not so much on .spitting back infontiaiion. 
But it wouldn't l)c uncommon (or a processor to call nic into 
her office and have mc read an essay tej>t to her. And it was 
not uncommon to have a pa|H;r turned buck and be told that it 
wa.s inferior woric and do it over again. They said that the 
ideas were good but the writing was horrible. Because I had 
to do a lot of writing, I must say my writing has gotten better. 

"I actually started out in one graduate .school and ended up 
transferring to another. When I applied to the first one, I told 
them I was LD, and they said iliat they would make accom- 
modations for me, but they didn't. The profes.sors didn't 
want 10 go along with it or explain Unrigs in a way that I 
could learn. Or if they .said tlr y would give me extra time, it 
would just be a small amount. There really wasn't anyone 
them to be an advocate. I told myself, *l don't need this,' and 
I found a school where 1 fell more comfortable. 

"Grad school was a challenge! But you have to believe you 
can do it. It's wanting to do it that gels you through. Some- 
times we don't want to do ii because we fear we can't, but 
tvally the desire is ilicn,-. \ou liavc to come to icnns wiih 
what you want, and go for it. You have to tell yourself you 
can do it, and have a plan for working around your problems. 
If it means gelling extra help, you get extra help." 
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INFORMATION YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GRADUATE SCHOOL 



Some careers rct|iiirc advancod degrees, and lliese are within ihe rcacli ol many learning disabled 
siudenis. As Sandy points ouis, graduate school is a challenge but also another goal that can be 
accomplislied. Learning disabled students have earned graduate degrees in such areas as law, medicine, 
odm aiioii. hiisincss. and tompulor si iiMii c. More is sonu' inlorniaiion to considor when applying to 
giiuliialo sch(H)l. 

Taking entrance exams under special conditions: Qualifying exams for graduate school (GRE), 
business school (GMAT), medical school (MCAT), and law school (LSAT) can be taken under special 
conditions such as extended time. To find out the documcniaiicn ncalcd to obtain these accommoda- 
tions, contact the testing service that administers ti)c lest. Addresses and phone numbers of these services 
arc at the end of tliis l)ooklcl. 

Finding llie right graduate scImmjI: Jnsi as the 1980s were a lime for rapid growth of undergraduate 
programs and services for students with learning disabinlies, the 1990s will be the time for these services 
to reach graduate schools. That nrans you are on the frontier. Like Sandy, you may not want to spend 
alolof lime .struggling 10 obtain appropriate acconmiodiuions. To help yourself I ind the graduate school 
that will meet your needs, you should: 

• Find out which graduate .schools have programs or specific services lor students with learning 
disabilities. You can do this by contacting various organizations and resource centers and by using 
college guides with information about services for students with learning disabilities. 

• Ask the DSS provider about the sixxific ty|>cs of accommmlatioiis that have been made for graduate 
students with learning disabilities. Ask to .s{)cak to other students with learning disabilities who have 
attended tlie graduate school. 

• If you know you will need a spaific type of accommwiation, such as having a tape recorder in class, 
sjKak to the professors early on, to make sure that you will not have a problem when requesting this 
accommiKlation. 

• Try to get a .sen.se of how much extended time will \yc allotted on exams, so that you can determine 
whether you will have sufficient lime to demonstrate your knowledge. 

• Since a major difference between college and graduate school is the amount of reading and writing, 
find out whetlier you can lake fewer courses per term and extend your time in graduate school. 

• Beci'j.se .eading requirements are somuch graiicr in graduate school, you may want toconsider using 
lajKd boo. IS even if you diiln't use Uiem as an undergraduate. Try to obliiiii a list of required readings 
early so yc u have ample time to obtain the ia|)cs. 'Hie adilress and phone numbers for Recordings for 
the Blind are at the end of this tHK)klct. 

• lfllie>;rn(l»;ilcpro}!ramy()ii;ircintmslnlind(K'sn()l()llaanyly|K'ufsup|H)itJirid()ot if the university 
has a grailiuiie program in learning di.s;il)ilities (typically in ilie ScImk)I of Lducaiion), where you might 
find graduate students willing to provide assistance. 
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"C/ioos/ng a 
career starts 
with knowing 
yourself... 



SANDY: "Whon people with LD are deciding on a career, It's 
so important to go with your strengths. Otherwise you won't 
have the drive and energy lo keep going. I've learned to go 
with my strengths. I'm in management because I work well 
with people. Also, I'm creative and a good problem-solver. 
A/id the people I work with have affirmed that. 

"Yoii niso have lo Ihink alH)ijl what's yning on in your lican. 
You have to ask 'What do I want lo do with the rest ol my 
life?" Picking me right Held is the luardest part. Not what's 
going 10 make me the most money— well, something's got to 
keep you alive, of course - but what's going to make me 
happy. You've got to enjoy what you're doing. Those arc the 
really big things you have tf) look at and lake inio considera- 
tion with your learning di.sisbiiity, !f you don't like what you're 
doing, you won't do wlialcver it lakes to overcome lhat 
disability, lo reach lhat goal. You just won't do it. You'll do a 
half-hearted job. You'll gju fired." 

PAT: "I guess with a leanjing disabilily you have to realize 
what can be fixed and what can't be fixed and have ihe wis- 
dom to know the JiHercncc between the two. I'm siill working 
on Ihe wi.sdom part. Bui I'm starling to Ihink ihai ihcre are 
some jobs lhai ! should avoiil, bccau.sc ihey put loo much ol a 
strain on my learning disah/ility. { couldn't have a job ibai 
involves writing long rcjx)fis. My writing has goUcn bolter, but 
it lakes me .so long. I n)can, J do all my writing on the coiti- 
pijlcr, but even You vvynl a rc|H)n lo be perfect, as good 
as you can make it, am! it uouid he a luigcelloil. I would 
avoid them fweausc ii isn't .someUiing ! do easily, l\\ avoid 
working for an agency ihal wanLs a ioi of paper work lor the 
same reason. 

"You rcaUy have lo lake a g(;od look ai your siretiglhs, and of 
course, improve on your weaknesses. U's easy to say, 'Look ai 
your strengths,' but it's hard to do. U seems as if everyone is 
always focusing on your weaknesse*. I know I always kind of 
go back over my weakncsKcs and focus on the prublerns. But 
it's importarii lo develop your sirengihs— Hhose are die things 
lhat are import;»!i on the job." 



CHOOSING THE RIGHT CAREER FOR YOU 



As Sandy and Patpv)inlou^ the key to finding Uic righlcarccr for you \% self-understanding, Being honcsl 
wilh yourself Is ihc firsl step toward m^Jcing t»>c right iDiatcli, You will be most successful in a job thai 
capitalizes on your sucngihs and gives you a cJumcc to compensate for your weaknesses. F*or example, 
a vciy personable and ariiculaic kindergarten tc:x:hcr who continues to have difficulty with written 
language lelc|)boncs hir sliHicnts* parents rather ilian writing niMcs and risking making s[)clling and 
syntactical crnns. A couiisrlor who has (o write ic|Hnt.s and li ttrrs rom|Kns;Hes lor wiitli n language 
problems by aadmg old letters and re|H)rLs lo lind Itelplul phmscs and clauses. A sides representative 
never approaches a customer without his calculator. 

You probably have taken several stops alrciuly to understand your learning disability. Now you neal to 
con.sidcr diese deficits with res[Kx:{ to specific job fe<iuiremenLs. Some questions to ask yourself are: 

♦ How nujch reading, writing, s|Klling, and math is required? 

♦ How much oral language is required, either in [person or on the phone? 

♦ How much memory is required? 

♦ Will I need to write lengthy reports or to complete forms? 

♦ Will ! need secrcuirial help? 

♦ Will I need auxiliary aids (e.g., computer, dictaphone, calculator)? 
Will I have a pmblem wilh kec[)ing .several appoinmicnts in one day? 

Next, identify your su-engihs by asking such questions as: 

♦ Do I like 10 trouble sh(H)t or solve problems? 

♦ Am I energetic? persuasive? creative? outgoing? 

♦ Vh) I wofk well with |)e()ple? with niy hands? with Kunputcrs? 

♦ Anj I organi/.ed? syslcinaiic? logical? 

Other questions thai will hel|) ynu identify your values are: 

♦ What ty}K\s of work have I enjcycd the most in ihc past? 

♦ lX^ I mind working evenings and weekends or do I want "a nine-io live'' job? 

♦ How much immy do I want to earn? 

♦ Will die job I .select allow time for my other interests? 

♦ Do ! wasU lo ficlp oilicr jKopic? 

Questions i)uit can help you set lealisiic goals and identify the environment iJvai matches your needs and 
abilities are: 

» What work cnvijonn^ent do 1 like? An oHkc? A slorc^ On li^e road? 

♦ Do I enjoy working wil^l fv^ople or do 1 prefer working ahuic? 

♦ Do I miiui workn^g joroshrfs or wonhl ! like in* my own Ihjss? 

♦ \h) \ need a supjxuttvc and l!cx<blc ainuKspticre? 

♦ Do I need to w(nk in a <\\\ki iu-iilioii? 

♦ Do I waru (ho challcf-gc oJ coniixHUjonand [ucssarc? 
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^^Searching for 
the right job... 



SANDY: "11" you can arrange lo work in your lichl while 
you're still in school, ii's an cnonnous plus when you lock 
for a job. In niy graclualc proyrani, I did much of my work in 
the field under supervision, so I already had a loi of experi- 
ence, had a lot of <'oniacis. I think the most helpful thing I 
did when I was looking for a job was to make pcreonal 
contacts. I think with finding any job it's connections. Your 
ability helps, but you have to have doors opened for you. 

"Of course, it's rcally iniixinanl that your resume is properly 
written. I wrote mine myself, but then I had people look at it 
and I altered it about four or live times. Interview skills arc 
really important, loo. IJeiiiy able So c.\pre.s.i your.sclfvei bally 
is crucial because, let's lace it. it's the main medium you're: 
using. Your appearance is important because they're going 
to fcnn impressions in the first two or three minutes of the 
inierview. So you've got lo think of the other guy's senses, 
what he sees, what he hears in the inierview. You stimulate 
those two senses and ilie ihjisoii will give you a chance." 

PAT: "Now that I'm about lo graduate, I'm working with a 
vocational rehabilitation agency. I'm talking with a job 
counselor about my LD. They've not had very many LI) 
adults come through their program although liiey arc funded 
to assist LD as well as other handicapped people. She got a 
copy of my file and she was very open and honest. She said, 
'I don't understand what Ihis is. How has it affected you in 
college? How will it allecl you on the job?' And Ihis has 
l)een crucial because I've learned that I really have to know 
how to explain my LD in a way people will understand. And 
my counselor has Ixien very helpful. She's listened and 
hel|x;d me lind a way to talk about it that doesn't put people 
off. They have been very siipponive. very sympaihclic to 
wluii I was going iliiough. They aic .sending nic out on a 
great many interviews tliai arc exploratory, with the hopes 
thai I will get referred around. And they've taught me how to 
talk about my leaming disability when facing the job 
market." 
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STRATEGIES FOR FINDING JOBS 

Use vocutional rchubilitalion agencies. Since (lie early 1980s, sUHe vocational rchabiliuilion agencies 
have been authorized to assist LD clients with education and training leading to employment The 
advantage of either public or private (supported by religious or other non-profit organizations) agencies 
is that they usually have counselors who are somewhat Tamiliar with the idea or learning disabilities. In 
some cases, they have been specifically trained to assisl learning disabled cl ients. Contact tlie vocational 
rehabilitation agency in the geographical area where you are living or going to school. 

Make personal contacts. Talk with your parents, relatives, friends, and professors. They are valuable 
resources for fmding jobs. 

Develop job search skills. Work with a career counselor at your college or at a vocational rehabilita- 
tion agency to develop your Job search ski lis. Career-planning programs offer workshops and individual 
counseling to assist you with developing your resumes, writing cover letters, and preparing for 
interviews. Take advaniaf!c of Uiese services! 

I.varn (o .sell yourself. When applying lor jobs, yon need to present yoiirsell i(i a |H)sitive manner. Yon 
can accomplish (liis by being prepared to communicate your skills and your willingnes.s to work hard, 
and by giving a good first impression. Whether you are going to tlie employer to pick up an application 
or for an interview, dress appropriately and remember the important social amenities, such as giving a 
firm handshake, making eye conliict, and smiling. If you should decide to disclose your learning 
disability either in your resume, in the cover letter, or during the interview, explain how you believe you 
can still accomplish the job responsibilities. Be prepared to explain learning disabilities and tlie specific 
accommodations and modifications, if any, that you need on this particular job. 

Ask (| uesticms. I'he interview is also the time for you to ask spailic questions about the job. Even if you 
do not disclo.se your learning disability, there are certain questions you c'ln ask that will help you 
determine the impact your fearninj', disahility will have and w!:elher your eompensatory skills will be 
sullicieiit. 

• If writing is difllcult for you» ask about the ty()cs of reporLs that are recjuired and whether you will have 
to write lengthy reports or just fill out forms. Find out if secret^irial help is available or if you will have 
access to a word processor. 

• If your rate of re«iding is slow» ask how much time is generally given to accomplish sfx^cilic tasks. 

• If you are easily disU'actcd, find out where you will be working. 

• If you have difficulty processing information auditoiially, ask how much telephone work is involved. 

• If math is an area of difficulty, ask how much of the work involves such ULsks as calculating bills, 
preparing invoices, or working with spread sheets or cost analyses. 
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SANDY: "Between college and grad Jichool, I got a part-time 
job that I was going to park at until I got my career under- 
way. And I got fired from it after being there only a week 
and a half. That was sobering. I was working for tJiis whole- 
sale cul-llower distributor, and they put mc in a clerking 
position. With my memory and math problems, making 
change, doing receipts, and trying to gel the drawer to 
balance were impossible. Do you know how embarrassing it 
is mat you can'c balance the drawer? In the middle of the 
second week, the manager pulled me into his office and told 
me 1 was fired. I was so upset, I \ \s bawling the whole way 
home. I co>'ld hardly drive the car through my tears. I could 
tell it was coming. Tliere was a girl working in tlie office 
with me, and I said, '! know I'm going to be fired.' She said, 
•No, you're not. You've got :i great |>ersonality. You'll gel 
through this fine.' And the next day I was fired. But I had no 
premonition when I took the job that I would be fired. I 
thought it was going to be easy. Well, it way in the back of 
my mind, but the back of my mind moved up to the front of 
my mind rcal fa.sl!" 

PAT: "I'm just learning how important it is to find a job that 
suits my strengths and weaknesses. I'm very verbal, and 
what I would really like to do is public relations. I had this 
PR internship over the holidays. I didn't tell anyone I had 
LD; I thought this would be a good test lor me. But I told my 
boss that writing was probably my weakest area and that I 
would need his close supervision. He said I had too many 
typos, but tliey were all reversals. And there were problems 
with leaving out words. I'm getting l)ciler at trying to caieh 
those things, but I still make syntactical errors, f Ic thought I 
was being careless, but I could see that it was my LD shining 
through. He l- . that there had been slight improvement in 
my spelling and .sentence structure. And he said so many 
other areas improved immensely, like my content, direction 
of the writing, how I put the piece together, and how I 
gathered the information. But the revereals and syntax never 
improved. So now 1 see that if! want to go into PR, 1 will 
have to find a job that minimizes the writing, or somehow 
work it out so that someone edits my work." 



"iD can interfere 
on the job... 



AVOIDING AND HANDLING PROBLEMS ON THE jOB 



When Sandy and Pal ihoughl alwul pasl and prcscni work experience, ihcy realized dial ihere arc certain 
behaviors and attitudes that will cause problems on the job, such as: 

Problems with gelling along. F^coplc who can* t get along wilh employers, su|)crvisors. and co-workers 
frequently don't succeed in their jobs. Inappropriate communications, refusal to lake direction from ihe 
boss, overdepcndence, poor eye contact, and an inability to understand the organization's **culturc" arc 
examples of detrimental behaviors and attitudes. 

Failure lo clarify lasks. If you don't clearly understand your work assignment, die results may be either 
incorrect or incomplete. In some cases, you may end up spending a lot of time on the wrong tasks. To 
prevent iliis from happening, write down directions as often as possible, repeat directions as a way of 
verifying your understanding of the information, and don't be afraid to ask questions. 

Taking on loo much rcsponsibiliiy. Sometimes employees have problems iiivause they don't know 
when to say no. They put themselves under a lot of stress and the quality of their work suffers. Although 
it is important to demonstrate to your employer a willingness to work hard and "go that extra mile," you 
have to consider what you cun realistically handle. 

Making mislakes. As Sandy found out when balancing the cash drawer, problems wiUi basic skills 
persist. That docs not mean that you can't lake jobs Uiat require these skills, but you have to consider the 
emphasis the job will place on them. For inslancc, Sandy needed to ask how much math was required 
and if there were ways to compensate (e.g.. a cash register that computes change). Pre-work experience 
and iLsking s|Kcilic questions during your interview will help yow dctcrnnnc the elTect of your learning 
di.sability and wheUicr you can com|)cnsate. 

Disorgani/alion. Someone who is disorganized tends to lose things and to turn in incomplete and late 
work. A calendar and personal filing system arc extremely important. Develop strategies that include 
listing and priorili/ing goals ciich day. 7 he key is not just getting organized but slaying organiml. And 
that lakes exlra lime, which you should .set aside lor yourself before or alter working hours or on 
weekends. 

If you see yourself cx|x;ricncing any of these dilficullies. you can: 

• Find a mentor Try to find someone at work whom you can trust and ask for help in solving your 
problems. Or you may want to contact arehabililationcounseloror perhaps yourcollegcLDspccialist. 

• Disclose your learning disability. In some cases, problems can be alleviated if you can obiain 
reasonable accommodations. To do so. it will be neces.sary to explain your Iciiming disability to your 
employer. 

• Reassess ihe match, II the siliialioii can'l he clumi-cd. the bcsl decision in;iy he lo I irul anolher job. a 
better match. 
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SANDY: "Al work, I componsiilc with my ciilciuliir, niy 
coni|)iiicr, iind a c:ilculalor. Olhcr |x.'oplc seem so very 
organized. They gel cverylliing done so ellbnlessly. I liavc to 
write myself notes constantly. ! have a pad of paper with a 
To Do list, because if I don't, I forget. This helps me pace 
myself too, so I don't spin my wheels. I see on my list that I 
have seven things to do, so I plan ahead how much time I 
need lo spend on each. I usually try gel to the office about 
fifteen minutes early, have a cup of coffee, and plan out my 
moming. Then I do the same thing after lunch. I don'i want 
lo come in real early, because sometimes people you work 
with tend to resent dial. 

"Because of my attention problems al meetings, I try not to 
put my.self in a situation (like facing a window) where I 
know I'll drill olT, Somclimes focusing my eyes on :i iktsoh, 
being well focused visually, will help me slay in tune. But 
even then it's something I constantly have lo woric on. It's a 
struggle." 

PAT: "One way I compensate lor my spelling problems is 
instead of writing memos to people, I try to call them. I do a 
lot of calling on the phone because it's easier for mc. At the 
shoe store, when I'm adding up a stack of tickets, I always 
use a calculator. But that doesn't solve the whole probic' 
because I leave numbers out or gel them reversed. I've found 
that if I say every number out loud, I don't make as many 
mistaltes. I switched my lunch hour so I could have the office 
to myself, and that's when I do the tickets. 

"liveii though I haven't actually .started on a career yet, one 
thing thai worries me is what happens when you gel pro- 
moled. You have lo \ci\m Ihe new job real (|iiiek. hul for me, 
il's going lo lake maylx; a liiile longer, I know ihef\; are a lot 
of things I can do very well, but those writing skills are going 
to be a little ru.shed lor a while. I've been able to adapt where 
1 work now, but I've been there a long time, and it's a small 
operation, I'm not sure it will be that way in a larger 
corporation." 



^^Strategies that 
kelp... 
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COMPENSATION AND ACCOMMODATION ON THE JOB 



Although your learning disabiliiy will probably affect your work al lin.cs. it docs not have to keep you 
from fulfilling your rcsponsibiliiics. Learning disabled employees have been successful by using both 
compensatory strategies and accommodations. 

Compensatory strategies are adjusunenis based on individual learning style iliat enable you to 
accomplish a task. You can: 

• Spend additional lime. Work assignments can be completed as long as there is enough time. Some 
individuals with teaming disabilities report that they come in early, slay late, or take work home 
because they cannot expect their employers to give them overtime or reduce Uie amount of work. 

• Ask for help. Approach a supervisor or co-worker for help with understanding directions, clarifying 
reading material, or proofreading. 

• Monitor work. Work should be carefully checked over two or three times, particularly when letter and 
number reversals are a problem. 

• Use auxiliary aids. Auxiliary aids arc very liclplul in c()iii|>ciisiiting lor s|k IIiiij» and ninth difficuliics. 
Connuonly used aids iirc tlic F^nmklin SjKMIcr, computers (lor word prcKcssing), ia|)c rccoalers, and 
calculators. 

• Use organizational strate^^ies. A calendar is essential for remembering appointments and managing 
your lime. Use ilit s; . calendar for business and personal dates loavoid conflicts. It is also important 
to organize the place where you work, so that papers and other items are not misplaced. If color coding 
helped you in college, consider developing a color-coded file system at work. And lake advantage of 
modem technology! For example, programmable watches can remind you of appoinlmenis. To help 
you remember lo do something at home, call your answering machine and leave yourself a message. 

• Write down directions and take notes. Some individuals with learning disabilities compensate for 
memory difficulties by always having paper and pencil. They lake notes at meetings and make sure 
to write down all directions, Consider asking your l)oss or supervisor if you can tape record meetings. 

Accommodations arc modifications lo tlie application procedure, work site, work process, or work 
schedule that enable a disabled person to perform a particular job. Slate and federal laws require 
employers loimwidc iJccomnnHLiiion loiiiialificddi.sahlcd applicants and employees. To be eligible for 
WW ncLonnnodution, you niu.st \\c otherwise iiiialificil lor the job in question and must disclose your 
learning disability to the employer. On page 32 of this booklet and in the aitaclwd brochure. An 
Employer s Guide to Learning Disabilities, you will find more information about reasonable accommo- 
dations and >ne employer's legal responsibilities. 
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SANDY: didn't icll my lx)ss afxnii my Ican/ng disubiKly 
when I was hired. I didn'i wanl lo, I guess, tKcaiise you wunt 
lo find a job that your employer will think you are qualified 
for. And so far it's worthed out. But if I had it to do over 
again, I don't know iff would tell my employers I was LD or 
not. Fifty pcrccni of me says * Yes/ and fifty percent says 
'No/ If I did tell them, then I could relax, and not be afraid 
someone's going to find out. As it is, I'm always anxious 
they'll find out I'm not paying attention, or that my writing 
isn't as good as it should be, and I'll get fired. But on the 
other hand, I would be afraid that if I did tell lliem, I would 
be lal)cled and underestimated, never given a challenge* It's 
hard to say which would be ihe better road." 

PAT: **Now iliai I'm graduating from college and looking 
for a job, it's scary, you know. What do you tell an em- 
ployer? I would like 10 l)c able to say, *Look, there are some 
things that I can't do, but I'm good. I'll get the job done. All 
I need are a few accommodations like a word processor and, 
if possible, some secretarial help.' 

Sometimes no one knows I am compensating. For Instance, 
at my job in the shoe store a lot of the stock is coded by 
number, and I get the numbers reversed. So if someone says, 
*Gct me such and such a shoe,' I tell them to describe it. And 
now they've sort of learned. Also, there are certain things 
that I am expected to do, certain bookkeeping tasks, and I've 
just told them, *Look, I Ju.sl can't do this your way. I have 
another way of doing this. I get it done, but I don't do it the 
way you say it has to be done because I can't do it that way.' 
I still get it done— I just do it differently. 

**Si) much depends on the [Xirson you're telling ihis to. There 
are a lot of |)eoplc you tell this to and it's like telling them 
you've got this rare disease that they can catch. Other people 
are very understanding, l^hey say. Tell me more about it. 
How do you compensate? How did you get through school?' 
Other people arc like, *Weil...ah, that's that/ You have to try 
to decide whether you're going to risk telling them. You 
have to try to read other people, size them up as best as you 
can." 
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''Should I tell my 
employer?... 




DISCLOSURE — THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM 



Whcllicr U) disclose yimr IcarniiiB di.s;jl)ilily is a pcrsDiuil decision. To help you make il. here are several 
pros and cons to consider. 

Pros, Once employers understand the positive outcomes of providing accommodations, liiey should be 
cooperative because most accommodations are inexpensive and easy lo arrange. For some jobs, you may 
l)c the most liiialified applicant, hv^ you are not even considered l>ecaiise yoii can't read the eniploymcnl 
test quickly or accurately or have loo many speSling errors on the application. Unless you disclose your 
leaming disability, you cannot request accommodations, such as taking the test orally or dictating the 
information for the application. 

After you are hired, an accommodation will probably improve both the quality of your work and your 
efficiency. You arc no longer spending valuable time and effort covering up your learning disability, 
which causes a lot of additional stress and may give employers and co-workers the wrong impression. 
For example, if you arc asking a lot of questions or doing inferior work, you may be perceived as overly 
dependent, careless, la/y, or stupid. If you are hired for a position that involves initial job training, you 
may need the same kinds of accommodations as you did in college. Unless you disclose your leaming 
disability, you may jeopardize future job |)crfornuince l>ecau.se you didn't get as much as you possibly 
could from the job training sessions. 

Di.sclosing your di.sability may Kxoinc easier in die future. iK'canse of civil rights laws such as the 
Americans with Disabilities Act (Al^A). Also, there is evidence duU employers are becoming more 
willing to provide rea.sonable acconunodations. 

Cons. After disclosing your learning disability, you may feel that you arc treated differently— diat 
expectations are lowered or your chances for advancement are reduced. These feelings may or may not 
be accurate. Many people still do not understand learning disabilities and may make hurtful and 
unwarranted comments. Some employers might consider you less capable. 

You may feel that if you disclose your leaming disabil ity you will have to spend a lot of time and energy 
convincing your employer that rc(|iiestcd accommodations are reasonable and necessary. Or I ike Sandy, 
you might fear that il you disclose your learning disiibility, your employer may use that as an excuse to 
fire you. (You should realize diat such an action would be a case of unlawful discrimination. More 
infonnation about this topic can be found on page 32 of diis booklet.) 

No easy solution. There is no lonnula, no e;isy answer to the issue of self-disclosure. But one final piece 
of advice might help. If you want to remain at your present job. but so much time and effort is directed 
toward hiding your learning disability that it isa'lecting die quality of your work or your emotional and 
physical well being, then it's time to disclose your learning disability. 
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UNDERSTANDING YOUR RIGHTS 



What is a rv;i.soii:ibli> :ii-«.-oiiiiiiml:ili<>ii? As suiicil ciiiiu r. iu cDmiiKKhKiDiis jirc nuHliliciiiions to U)i» 
application pnK,cihirc, work site, work process, or woi k st hcdulc that would cnaWc a i!is;iblc(l \k: „i 
10 pcrfonn a iwrticular jol) J iovvcvcr, cinploycrs arc riot rcquircil i() pr()viilc accomnioilatioris that would 
^:>se an undue hardship(sigiiificar)ldilficuliy or cxponsc)u|H)iilhcr)i/rhcrcrorc, you may ncal iodise 
and negoiiale accommodaiions thai arc salisfaclory lo both you and your employer. 

R^a-^nablc accommodations Icr the application process include: 

• Assistance when filling (Hit applications 

• Tape recorded application lorms 

• Readers for tests 

• Exclusion of test content that is not job-related 

Reasonable accommcxiations for the work site, work process, or work schedule include: 

• Auxiliary aids 

• Restructuring of job rcs|H)tisibiliiics 

• Rcassignnii ni to a viicani |)osition 

• Readers, proolrcadcrs, and extra clerical siip|K)ri 

• Flexible job schedule 

• Appropriate work location and environment 

Additional information aboni acconnnodaiions can l)c found in ilic pull-out brix;hurc. 

What is unlawful distriminaHon? If a person with a learning disability is able to perform essential 
duties of a job once reasonable accommodations have been made, it is unlawful discrimination to base 
cmploymenldccisions (hiring, firing, promouons. etc.) upon the person's disability. Unlawful discrimi- 
nation is not something that is easily discernible, so before concluding that it has occurred, ask yourself 
if there is a basis for believing that you would have been treated differently if you did not have a learning 
disability. If the answer to this quesUon is yes. first try to change the situaUon by talking with your 
supervisor or the personnel department. In .some cases, ii may be helpful to ask an advocate such as a 
vocational rehabilitation officer to go with you to help you with .solving problems on die job. 

However, if the situation cannot be worked out informally, you can contact a slate or liKal agency that 
investigates i li.irges of di.serimination, or .seek help from a k gal clinic. Thire are time limits lor filing 
charges. Ilie I Iu|nal hmploymcnt ()|)|H)rtuniiy (om.nission will |)c die cnloacnicnt agency lor ein- 
ploymeni under Uie Americans with Disabiliues Act. After July, 1992, the law will apply to businesses 
with 25 or more employees. Alter July, 1994, it will apply to businesses with 1 5 or more employees. Once 
the law goes into effect, you can contact the EEOC, I4(K) I Street, N.W.. Suite 2(K), Washington D.C. 
20(X)5 (1-202-275-7377) to obtain the address and phone number of the district, area, and local of fice 
nearest you. 
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RESOURCES 



(iriidiiak' :in(l l*rorc.ssion:il Scliool l^niniiuo l Aiiins: 

Inlonnalion nbt)ui .s|)ccial icsiing arriingcniciiLs is available Ironi ilic Ibllowiiig olliccs: 

Graduaic Records Examinalion (GRE): Educational Testing Service. P.O. Box 6(K)(), Princeton 

NJ 0854 1 -6000. ( 1 -609-77 1 -7670) 
Medical College Admission Testing (MCAT): ACT Assessment Special Testing for MCAT, ACT Tcsl 

Administration, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, lA 52243. (1-319-337-1333) 
Law S' hml Admi.ssion Test (LSAT): Law Services, Box 2IKK). New Town. I'A 18940. (1-215-968-1 100) 
Graduate Management Admissions Test (CM AT): Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 6103 Princeton, 

NJ 08541-6103. (1-609-771-7330) 

Directories: 

College guides are liL lpfnl ^mI not comprelicnsive or fully current. Read them carol ully to (loicrniine the types 
and aniouuLs ol .services |)u)vi(lcd by aic'- college li.stcd. It is ini|H)rtant lodcteiniiiie wliedicr the services arc 
provided by LD specialists. 

A Guide to Colleaesfor Learning Disabled Siudenis (M. A. Li.scio. Ed.). New York: Academic Press. Inc . 
1986. 

Lovejoy's College Guide for the Learning Disabk'd{C. T, Straughn, Ed.). New York: Monarch Press, 1988. 
Petersen's Guide to Colleges with Program for Learning Disabled Students (C. T. Mangrum & S. S. 
Strickhiiri. Eds.). Princeton, NJ: Peterson's Guides, Inc., 1988. 

Org:mi/:i(i4ms and Support ('enters: 

Information aboulcollegcs,collegcserviccs,imd employment forleamingdisablcd students isavailablefrom 
Ihc following organizations and support centers. 

Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in Posi.sccondary Education (AHSSPPE) P 0 Box 

21192, Columbus, OH 43221. (1-614-488-4972) 
Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), 1920 A.s.sociaiion Drive, Reston, VA 22091-1589 

(1-708-620-3660) 

Council for Learning Disabilities (CLD), P.O. Box 40303, Overland Park. KS 662(M. (1-913-492-8755) 
Learning Disabilities Association (LDA). 4156 Library Road, Pittsburgh, PA 15234. (1-412-341-1515) 
'IlieOrion DyslcxiaSocicty, 724 York Road. Baltimore, MD2l204.(|-8(K)-AH(:D I23or 1-301-296-0232) 
IBM National Support Center for Persons with Disabilities provides information on technology available for 

persons with disabiliUes, P.O. Box 2150, Atlanta, GA 30301-9920. (1-800-426-2133) 
Higher Education and the Handicapped Re.source Center (HEATH), The National CIcaiing House on Post- 
Secondary Education lor the Handicapped. One Dupont Circle, Suite 800, Washingfr , DC 20036-1 193 
(1-202-939-9320 or 1 -8(X)- j44-3284) 01 parlicuhy value is llie re.source paper, Career Planning and 
Placement Strategies for Posisec.ondary Stuilents with Disabiliiics. 
The President's Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities, Suite 636, 1111 20ih Street N W 
Washington, DC 20036. ( I -202-653-5044) 



Taped 1'exts: 

Taped books Clin be obtiiincd rr()nitlicroll()wingiigcncy. II lMH)ksarcnotiivaihiblconui|x;,y()iislioul(JconUicl 
local agencies that have readers who can record the books. 

Recordings for iho iJlind, hic. 0<l lJ).2()kos/cl Ro;ul. Prniccion, NJ 08540. (| -6()9-452-(K)()6or 1-8(X)-22|. 
4792 or 4793) 

Publications: 

Laurel Brady Maglione. Transition to Work. Assisting College Students with Learninf{ Disabilities Prepare 

for Employmeni. The Ramaix) College Project lor Students with Learning Disabilities, RamapoCollcge 

of New Jersey, 505 Ramapo Valley Road, Miihwah, NJ 07430. 
Carol Wren and Laura Segal. College Students with Learning Disabilities: The Student's Perspective. Project 

Learning Strategics, SAC 220, DcPaul University, 2323 N. Seminary, Chicago, IL 606!4. ($1.00) 
Carol Wren, Pamela Adelmaii. Miriam Benjamin Pike, and John L. Wilson. College at,d the High School 

Student with Learning Disabilities. The Student's Perspective. Project Learning Suategics, SAC 220, 

DcPaul University, 2323 N. Seminary, Chicago. IL 60614. ($2.(K)) 
Pamela B. Adclman and Debbie Olufs. Assisting College Students with Learning Disabilities. A Tutor's 

Manual. Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in PosLsecondary Education. P.O. Box 

21 192, Columbus, OH 43221. ($I7.(K), MemlKr price $9.(X)) 
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COPYING THIS BOOKLET 



Learning Dixahilitie'^, Graduate SchooL and Careers: The Student's Perspective U a joint publication of 
Project Learning Strategics (PLuS) at IDcPaul University and Me Learning Opportunities Program (LOP) at 
BaratCollege. A linfiitcdnumbcrof single copies are available at cost. Make checks payable (S3.00 per copy) 
to Learning Opportunities Program. Although we are not in a position to fill large orders, we want this booklet 
and the pull-out brochure to reach as maiiy people as possible. Therefore, you arc allowed to duplicate ihem 
in unlimited quantities and free of charge, as long as you: 

1. Reproduce the booklet exactly and in its entirety, preserving the arrangement of the facing pages and 
making no reduction in size. (The pages arc 8 1/2" x 14" legal-size paper, available in most photocopying 
machines.) 

2. Make a copy of this page, fill it out, and return it to: 



The puH-oulbrochiire foremployers may be copied with the book or separately. We would like to know where 
and how many copies are being duplicated. If you make more copies on later occasions, please fill out this 
form each lime and send it to us. You are also encouraged to make a few extra copies to pass along to other 
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